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Effect of Unemployment on Health 


The statement sometimes made that despite the depres- 
sion sickness and death had not increased has been dis- 
credited recently by a study made by the United States 
Public Health Service. The evidence pertaining to sick- 
ness indicates that it increased among the unemployed. 
Also, preliminary figures indicate a rise in the death rate 
between 1929 and 1933 among families in which the wage- 
earner became unemployed during this period. 


The report also shows the absurdity of the position 
taken by some business organizations that relief allowances 
are extravagant. The average amount of relief per family 
per month varies from $8.23 in the state with the lowest 
average to $42.36 in the state with the highest average. 
The latter would amount to only $508.32 per year and this 
is less than the cost of food alone for the average family 
of four as shown by dietary studies made to determine 
an adequate diet at moderate cost. Stiebling and Ward’s 
“Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost” 
range from $244 for a “restricted diet for emergency 
use” to $660 for a “liberal diet.”* If workers on the 
public works program are not to receive more than an 
average of $50 per month obviously those supporting a 
family will not have enough to furnish an adequate diet 
and provide for other necessities. On May 21, 1935, 
President Roosevelt announced that work relief wages 
would vary from $19 to $94 in the various states. Harry 
L. Hopkins, administrator of relief, estimates that the 
average payment will be about $50 per month. Even the 
maximum payment will provide a very inadequate living 
fora family of four. Undernourishment for a fifth of the 
population is almost sure to be a factor not only in non- 
infectious disease but in the spread of epidemic infections 
which may smite the more economically fortunate. It is 
only recently that average relief payments have reached 
their present level and the fruits of prolonged malnutri- 
tion, particularly among children, may be expected to 
manifest themselves over a long period. 

The study by the Public Health Service points out that 
low death rates and reports of communicable diseases, the 
ordinary barometers of health for the population as a 
whole, do not necessarily portray conditions among the 
unemployed. Furthermore, ‘“‘recent morbidity studies have 
shown that the important causes of death are not the most 
frequent causes of sickness.” Thus the “assumption that 


1G. S. Perrott and S. D. Collins, “The Relation of Sickness to 
Income and Income Change,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, No. 
18, May 3, 1935. 

* Quoted by Berl ben Meyr, “Extravagant Relief,” The New Re- 
public, May 22, 1935. 


mortality in the general population is an accurate index 
of sickness in the families of the unemployed” is unten- 
able, the investigators declare. 

The investigators surveyed 10 localities’ and obtained 
data from 12,000 families, 11,511 of which, including 49,- 
136 individuals, furnish the basis of conclusions reached 
on the relation of illness to unemployment and loss of in- 
come. The data from the remaining families were ex- 
cluded because of the incompleteness of the information 
given. “No attempt was made to select sections that would 
be representative of the city as a whole; only the poorer 
districts were canvassed. Slum areas were not included, 
because they would contain too many families who had 
never, even at the height of prosperity, been self-support- 
ing. Well-to-do sections were omitted as being still above 
a standard of living that could affect health adversely, 
even though great decreases in income had taken place. 
Colored sections were excluded to avoid the question of 
racial differences in employment, income, and sickness. In 
blocks or streets that were surveyed, every white family 
was included, whether employed or unemployed and 
whether recently poor or never self-supporting. Those 
families whose breadwinners still had their jobs were to 
serve an important role in the study, viz, as a control group 
whose illness rate would be a yardstick which would be 
essential in interpreting the illness rates found for those 
who have suffered economic reverses.” 


Of 6,790 families in the eight large cities ( Morgantown 
and Greenville excluded) the occupational classification 
of the household head in 1929 was as follows : professional 
109, proprietary 532, clerical 814, skilled 3,946, and un- 
skilled 1,389. The largest percentage of unemployment 
(24.9 per cent) in 1932 was found among the unskilled 
and the smallest percentage (5.5 per cent) among the pro- 
fessional. Of 7,436 families in the eight cities those hav- 
ing less than $600 annual income increased from 6.9 per 
cent in 1929 to 32.4 per cent in 1932; those having $600 
but under $1,200 increased from 19.5 per cent to 33 per 
cent ; those having $1,200 but under $2,000 decreased from 
38.5 per cent to 23.4 per cent; those having $2,000 but 
under $3,000 decreased from 24.2 per cent to 8 per cent; 
those having $3,000 but under $4,000 decreased from 7.3 
per cent to 1.7 per cent ; and those having $4,000 and over 
decreased from 3.6 per cent to .8 per cent. The median 
income per family declined from $1,650 in 1929 to $870 
in 1932 and the average income declined from $1,830 to 
$1,050. These occupational and income classifications of 


3 Baltimore, Birmingham, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
ro, "eee Syracuse, Greenville (S. C.) and Morgantown 
. Va.). 
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families have an important bearing on the extent of illness 
found among those with decreased income or unemployed. 

The investigators found that the unemployed group 
showed a rate of disabling illnesses (182 cases per 1,000) 
48 per cent higher than the families having full-time work- 
ers (123 per 1,000). With the exception of Morgantown 
and Greenville the disabling illness rate of families having 
no employed workers was consistently higher in each city 
than among families having part-time or full-time work- 
ers. They conclude that “inasmuch as most of the families 
having no employed workers in 1932 had one or more em- 
ployed workers in 1929, these data are striking evidence 
of the association between a relatively high rate of dis- 
abling illness and loss of employment during the depres- 
sion, with accompanying loss of income and reduced 
standard of living.” 


Classifying the families into income groups designated 
as comfortable, moderate, and poor the investigators found 
that on a basis of per capita income the rate of illness 
among the poor was 23 per cent higher than among the 
comfortable and 30 per cent higher when the families 
were grouped according to total family income. The inves- 
tigators point out that “a correlation between sickness and 
low income is not confined to periods of depression. A 
high illness rate, high death rate, and high birth rate have 
always gone hand in hand with poverty. It is obviously 
desirable, therefore, to ascertain whether the higher sick- 
ness rate among the poorer classes in the surveyed fam- 
ilies was in any way associated with changes in standard 
of living.” 

To arrive at the effect of changes in standard of living 
on illness 14,181 individuals in the eight large cities were 
classified according to whether they were “comfortable in 
1929 and moderate in 1932,” “moderate in 1929 and poor 
in 1932,” and “comfortable in 1929 and poor in 1932.” 
These classes were compared with those who maintained 
a status of comfortable, moderate or poor throughout 
1929-1932. The highest rate of illness was found among 
the group “comfortable in 1929 and poor in 1932,” or 
those hardest hit by the depression. The rate for this 
group (174 cases per 1,000) was 45 per cent higher than 
for those who were comfortable in 1929 and 1932. The 
rate for the group that dropped from comfortable to mod- 
erate was 10 per cent higher than for the comfortable 
group that experienced no drop in income, while the rate 
for those whose status changed from moderate to poor 
was 17 per cent higher. Furthermore, “the rate for the 
group that had dropped in income from comfortable to 
poor was 9 per cent higher than that of the chronic poor, 
that is those who were poverty stricken even in 1929—a 
finding which suggests that illness is associated with sud- 
den change in standard of living. 


Relief Work—An Appraisal 


In an address before the Welfare Federation of Phila- 
delphia on May 10 Homer Folks, secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, commented on the 
situation in which the social welfare agencies, public and 
private, find themselves at the moment. There is nothing 
new, he said, about our emergency relief except its size, 
and the state and national government participation. 
“There is not, in substance, a new principle in our emer- 
gency relief law. . . . In the legal principles and the statu- 
tory framework, of New York at least, we are merely ap- 
plying the hard-won lessons of long experience to an un- 
precedented difficult situation. 

“There were not enough persons with any relief experi- 
ence whatever to fill even the supervisory and administra- 


tive jobs, let alone the field jobs. ... As a matter of fact, 
it is my conviction that, as a whole, this enormous under. 
taking has been carried through—in the State of New 
York at least—with consideration, thoughtfulness, and at 
least fair efficiency and economy... . 


“In the last municipal election the party which had been 
in full control of the city government for many years was 
defeated and lost control of of every branch of the city 
government except one, the Board of Aldermen. Natur- 
ally, it has to find some fault with the new administration 
through some official channel, and the only channel there 
is is the Board of Aldermen. . . . It has developed some 
definite ideas which fly in the face of all sound principles 
of public administration, and which would not be tolerated 
for a moment in any business enterprise, such as that no 
one should be employed on the staff who has not been a 
resident of New York City; that people with experience 
and training for the job are a misfortune, not an asset; 
that those administering relief should receive salaries just 
above the subsistence level, if any; and the like... . 


“Our death rate has not gone up, and our malnutrition 
rate has even gone down. [The contrast between these 
facts and those recorded in the preceding article may be 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that the relief program did 
not get into full swing until relatively late in the depres- 
sion.] The increase in mental disease has been slight, and 
there has been a considerable decrease in suicides. We 
have lived through the longest and most serious of our de- 
pressions, without any serious riots, disorder, or marked 
increase in crime.” 

Of private charities, he said, “To dump them all at once 
would be suicidal.” He thought it important to retain the 
social values they have developed and to conserve the 
fruits of their experience. 


Mr. Folks warned against a wearying of the response to 
human need, a retrogression of the spirit of compassion. 
“If we turn from the thought that it.is an obligation of the 
community to see that need is relieved, that distress is 
averted, are we not unconsciously turning away from the 
very spirit and content of democracy itself ?” 


Education and Social Change 


In his annual report to the American Association for 
Adult Education which met last week in Milwaukee, 
Morse A. Cartwright, the director, again joined issue with 
all protagonists of the doctrine that (as he expressed it), 
“The school is and should be an agency for social action.” 
The avowed purpose of the introduction to his report was 
“to note the approaching end of a new educational doctrine 
born in the years of the depression. Foredoomed to die 
while it was still young, nevertheless this particular idea, 
fed by the hysteria of the depression, gained credence in 
quarters ordinarily given over to careful thinking. It is 
with gratification that the writer of this report pens a 
brief obituary in passing, trusting that his observations 
may be heard amid the last gasps of the expiring formula 
by which our lives were to have been made over ; amid the 
wailing, the gnashing of teeth, and the self-flagellations of 
the diminishing body of watchers and mourners.” 

Mr. Cartwright paid his respects to schoolmasters who 
would “dictate governmental and social policies,” and to 
“gentlemen educators .. . proponents of ‘isms’ and ‘ologies 
that they fondly believed would transform our social insti- 
tutions.” All such ideas are now discredited, he insists: 
“the decision of the public has been made; and the educa 
tor-statesman has opportunity now to retire, with what 
grace he can muster, to his own realm of education.” 
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Without naming the leaders of the movement which he 
denounces and without reference to The S ocial Frontier, 
for example, which represents a quite opposite theory of 
education, Mr. Cartwright lays down his proposition in 
explicit terms : “It is not necessary that students, of what- 
ever age, should be led by the teacher to believe. It is 
necessary that they should be led to understand.” 


Taking the second of these statements as a guide here, 
it seems important that what is involved be understood, 
The opposition view challenges explicitly Mr. Cartwright’s 
first statement. Those who hold this view insist that it is 
the responsibility of educators to lead pupils to believe in 
democracy, in goodwill, in loyalty, in the efficacy of social 
action and in many other things. Religious educators and 
probably most progressive educators today are strongly 
emphasizing belief in specific ideals as a goal of education. 
Indeed the present trend is toward regarding all sound 
education as character education, and hence aimed at pro- 
ducing convictions and loyalties. 


The particular point of application of Mr. Cartwright’s 
contention is, of course, the teaching of specific doctrines 
concerning society which are aimed at instigating social 
change. Here there is probably a broad consensus that the 
schools should not be used to propagate theories that run 
sharply counter to public opinion. Since the schools are 
under public control, the community has ways of seeing 
that what is obnoxious to it shall not be taught. 


On the other hand there seems to be an increasing ten- 
dency to identify education with action. This is what the 
activity movement in progressive education means. To 
the extent that this philosophy of education prevails, edu- 
cation, including the public schools, becomes an important 
agency of social reconstruction. That is to say, it exalts 
ideals and develops convictions which furnish the drive of 
reconstruction and encourages action in line with convic- 
tion as a part of the educative process. 


Here are two philosophies ; one may take his choice. 


The “Little Merchants” 


Recently the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor has reported a study carried on in 
1934 of children engaged in newspaper and magazine sell- 
ing and delivering. This study was undertaken in cooper- 
ation with the NRA for the purpose of supplying the gov- 
ernment representatives on the Daily Newspaper and 
Graphic Arts Code Authorities with information requested 
by the President when he signed the codes for these indus- 
tries on February 17, 1934. As the study brings up to 
date earlier studies it gives some indication of the persis- 
tent use of young children in these industries as well as of 
progress made in certain respects. 


The President said he was not satisfied with the child- 
labor provisions in these codes and requested that the gov- 
emmment representatives on the codes give particular atten- 
tion to them and make, within 60 days, recommendations 
for changes. The codes regulated only the employment of 
minors under 16 years of age and the Bureau’s study is 
correspondingly limited. The newspaper code fixed no 
minimum age for either sellers or carriers while the 
graphic arts code (which includes magazines, periodicals, 
advertising newspapers and certain other newspapers) set 
4 years as a minimum for sellers but no minimum for 
carriers. Hours of work were limited in both codes to 


“Children Engaged in Newspaper and Magazine Selling and 
Delivering,” Bureau Publication No. 227, 1935. 
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those outside of school hours. Night work was prohibited 
in both codes for sellers between the hours of 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. from October 1 to March 31 and between the hours 
of 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. from April 1 to September 30. How- 
ever, there was no limitation on night work for carriers 
under either code. The other principal requirement in 
both codes was ability to perform work “without impair- 
ment of health.” 

The findings of the Bureau indicate that of the total 
number of children whose ages were reported, 4.2 per 
cent were under 10 years of age, 11.7 per cent were 10 
and 11 years, 39.3 per cent were 12 and 13 years and 
44.5 per cent were 14 and 15 years. The median age 
for newspaper sellers was 13.7 years; newspaper car- 
riers, 14.3 years; and magazine distributors (including 
both sellers and carriers) 12.7 years. 

The Bureau found that “the practice of using very 
young children in magazine distribution has increased 
markedly in recent years.” Furthermore, “it is a common 
practice for agents to station themselves near a school and 
to approach children on their way to and from school with 
selling offers.” The money inducements are small but 
much emphasis is put on competition in increasing sales in 
order to win prizes such as bicycles and baseball equipment 
greatly desired by children whose parents perhaps in many 
cases cannot afford to purchase these things. 

Although the newspaper code fixed no minimum age 
the Bureau found that in some instances newspaper circu- 
lation managers had established the policy of giving out 
papers only to boys 16 years of age or over and that the 
trend of employment of older children as sellers is clear. 
Comparison with earlier studies made by the Bureau in 
1922 and 1926 shows that “the proportion of newspaper 
sellers who were 14 and 15 years old has doubled ; the pro- 
portion under 10 years has dropped from 17 to 4 per cent. 
Equally striking changes have taken place among the car- 
riers,” over 70 per cent of whom were 14 years or over. 

Among newspaper sellers the Bureau found that 19 per 
cent worked less than 5 hours per week, 30 per cent be- 
tween 5 and 15 hours, 28 per cent between 15 and 25 
hours, and 24 per cent 25 hours or more. “When 25 hours 
of school time are added it is seen that almost a fourth of 
the boys interviewed were occupied 50 hours or more a 
week. ... The youngest sellers not only worked the longest 
hours but also had the lowest earnings.” The Bureau 
found that on school days 9 per cent sold until 10 p.m. or 
later and on Saturdays and Sundays 15 per cent sold until 
10 p.m. or later; 13 per cent worked until 9 p.m. or later 
on school days and 23 per cent on Saturdays; and 25 per 
cent worked until 8 p.m. on school days and 34 per cent 
on Saturdays. “Late selling was not confined to boys over 
14. Some of the latest hours found in the course of the 
study were reported by very young children.” 

The median weekly earnings of newspaper sellers was 
$1.41, or approximately one-half of their earnings found 
in the 1922-26 studies, while newspaper carriers earned 
$1.87, or three-fourths of their previous earnings. Two- 
thirds of the sellers earned less than $2 a week and only 
7 per cent earned $4 or more a week. 


In one city evidence was found that boys were coached 
in—or encouraged to invent—hardluck stories in order to 
increase the effectiveness of their appeals for subscrip- 
tions. Although avoiding deliberate misrepresentation, 
many circulation managers seek to utilize and exploit a 
child’s natural appeal to the older person’s sympathy. 

The accident hazard is great and many companies give 
the children the status of independent contractors in order 
to avoid liability for employe compensation. 
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On the other hand the Bureau finds that “progress has 
been made in eliminating some of the most unwholesome 
influences which surround the work of the newsboy, par- 
ticularly the conditions in the newspaper-distributing 
rooms. However, statistics relating to juvenile delin- 
quency show comparatively high rates among children 
who sell newspapers. 


According to recent reports the publishers are among 
those who have been making the highest earnings and 
profits. The Business Week, March 2, 1935, presents 
sample earnings among 24 industries, and publishing was 
1 of 3 industries whose earnings in 1934 increased from 
208 to 336 per cent over 1933. The National City Bank 
Bulletin, April, 1935, shows that the net profits of the 


printing and publishing concerns listed increased 125 per 
cent in 1934 over 1933. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Atlantic Monthly. May, 1935. 


Russell, William F. “ ‘So Conceived and So Dedicated.’”—Dean 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, contrasts the 
ideals of liberty and equality as seen in their historic setting. He 
finds society in an unstable equilibrium because of the clash of these 
ideals. He puts his confidence not in single leaders, be they edu- 
cators or technocrats, but in the whole thinking community. 
“Where we have too much liberty and too little equality, we can 
readjust. Where we have too much equality and too little liberty, 
we can modify. . .. Let the whole orchestra sound forth.” 


Social Questions Bulletin. 
Service.) April, 1935. 
“The Automobile Industry : Epitome of Capitalist Decline.”—The 

automobile industry illustrates the way in which “capitalism sub- 
ordinates human welfare to the machine and to profits” by the dis- 
placement of workers through technological improvements, the high 
speed required of employes, the employment of young men only, 
the hazards of work in the automobile plants, and the low wages 
paid since the depression. The automobile industry has never ac- 
cepted collective bargaining. 


(Methodist Federation for Social 


Social Action. May 15, 1935. 


Laidler, Harry W. “America in the Depression and under the 
New Deal.”—Social Action reprints in this issue a pamphlet orig- 
inally published by the League for Industrial Democracy, of which 
Dr. Laidler is executive director. The writer outlines briefly the 
data in regard to unemployment, child labor, wages in industry and 
in home work, accidents, strikes, the economic position of farmers, 
education, military expenditures, the national income from 1929 to 
1932, distribution of incomes, and industrial production. 


Harpers Magazine. June, 1935. 


Lyons, Eugene. “To Tell or Not to Tell.”—A former Moscow 
correspondent for the United Press states the dilemma which the 
radical and liberal conspiracy of silence on deplorable phases of the 
Soviet regime poses for the foreign correspondent in Russia. He 
has arrived at the conclusion that “supreme power for the Bolshevik 
Party in Russia’ does not necessarily mean “the triumph of Com- 
munist ideals,” that “every defense of Bolshevik Schrecklichkeit” is 
also a defense of Fascist Schrecklichkeit,” that “the idea that the 
end justifies any means is a fearful force and beyond the control of 
those who give it rein.” 


Current History. June, 1935. 


Sarolea, Charles. “The German Anti-Christ.”—A description of 
the personality and theories of Alfred Rosenberg. He demands 
“the uncompromising elimination of the Old Testament, the repudi- 
ation of the abortive attempt to transform and degrade the Germans 
spiritually into Jews, the elimination of all the dogmatic foundations 
of historic Christianity,” as well as of “the spurious moral values of 
the Sermon on the Mount,” of the doctrines of original sin and of 
Grace, the “suppression of the Cross” and of the substitution of 
Nordic myths, sagas and fairy tales. These with the works of 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Houston Stewart Chamberlain are 
to be “the sacred books of the new dispensation.” 


Simonds, Frank H. “What Next in Europe?”—A well-known 
writer on international affairs describes the situation in Europe 
after the meeting of the League Council in April. War seems up. 
likely for the present since Germany is not yet ready for a war of 
aggression and her opponents are “unwilling to resort to a war of 
prevention.” But permanent peace is unlikely for “under existing 
conditions” there is “no basis of compromise between Germany and 
the rest of Europe.” 


Du Bois, W. E. B. “A Negro Nation within the Nation.” 
One of the most prominent American Negroes describes the plight 
of American Negroes today. His solution for the problem is 
“voluntary and increased segregation.” He believes that in this 
way “by careful autonomy and planned economic organization, they 
may build so strong and efficient a unit that 12,000,000 men can no 
longer be refused fellowship and equality in the United States.” 


Pacific Affairs. June, 1935. 


Grajdanzev, A. J. “Profit and Loss in Manchuria.”—The writer 
lived for more than ten years in Manchuria but found no Chinese 
“who likes Manchukuo or wants to be a Manchukuo citizen.” In 
order to reduce “the solid predominance of the Chinese,” Korean 
and Japanese immigration has been fostered during the last three 
years. Agriculture is “the dominant economic factor in Man- 
churia,” but it has suffered seriously from the “calamitous” drop in 
foreign prices, floods, warfare and banditry. Industry and com- 
munications are flourishing, but both are controlled in the interests 
of Japanese with “few if any opportunities . . . open to Chinese.” 
Chinese are the low-paid, unskilled workers. 


Survey Graphic. May, 1935. 


Holland, Cecil. “The Tenant Farmer Turns.”—While the cot- 
ton-acreage-reduction program has benefited the owners of planta- 
tions and small farms, the.sharecroppers are in a worse position, 
since the planters reduced the number of tenants when they reduced 
the cotton acreage. The unrest among sharecroppers is “most ar- 
ticulate” in Arkansas where cooperatives or unions are being organ- 
ized among these groups. A reform of the tenancy system is needed, 
and this can be done only with federal leadership. 


Ross, Mary. “California Weighs Health Insurance.”—The 
House of Delegates of the California Medical Association has 
adopted a resolution declaring that proper medical care for the 
lower income-groups can only be provided by health insurance. 
This action was taken “on the basis of a precise view of current 
problems in their state, and of a probably wider and more varied 
range of past experience and experiment than any other medical 
organization could bring to the insurance question. . . . California 
has the chance to establish a model for the American continent.” 


Survey Midmonthly. May, 1935. 


Williams, Frankwood E. “Understanding the Rank-and-Filers.” 
—The organization of a rank and file association of social workers 
in which executives are hot eligible to membership is an indication 
of the development of a schism in social work between executives 
and other social workers. The techniques of social work were de 
veloped in the framework of a “philosophy of life” in which gener- 
alities were “assumed and accepted without close investigation of 
controlling factors which might lie beneath.” But many soci 
workers are developing a social philosophy, and when such workers 
come up against executives who have only a “philosophy of life’ 
there is likely to be difficulty. 


The Spectator (London, Eng.). May 10, 1935. 

Steer, B. A. “South Africa and the Natives.”—The Recommen- 
dation of the Union of South Africa Parliamentary Joint Commit: 
tee on Native Representation and Acquisition of Land to abolish 


the Cape Native franchise is characterized as “a retrograde pro 
posal.” While the proposed Native Representative Council means 
step forward for the Natives of the Transvaal, Orange Free Statt 
and Natal, it means the eventual loss to the Cape Natives of “al 
representation not only in the House of Assembly but also in tht 
Cape Provincial Council” and substitutes a “slight elective repre: 
sentation in the Senate.” The writer considers it “scarcely a goo 
augury” that this should “follow so closely South Africa’s grea 
constitutional changes and the greater freedom of political actio 
consequent on the recent fusion of the two principal parties.” I 
brings complete disillusionment for the Cape Native and will prob 
ably affect the attitude of the British Cabinet toward the Union! 
request that the Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland ani 
Swaziland be transferred from Britain to the Union. 
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